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MR. TAMBASCO: Today is October 19. I'm Mike 


Tambasco with the World Trade Center Task Force 


conducting an interview with Lieutenant Dominic 


Maggiore, EMS Battalion 50 in the kitchen of EMS 


Battalion 50. The time is 0640 a.m. 
Q. And Dom, if you would be good enough, tell us 


your story. 


A. I was at Employee Health Service when th 


first plane hit. I had just been cleared for full 


duty, because I was out with a broken toe. I was on 


modified duty for a couple of weeks when the first 
plane hit. 
As I was on my way back to Battalion 50 from 


BHS, I saw the second plane hit the towers from the 


BOE. I came back to Battalion 50, and I got in the 


command car with Lisa DeSena, one of the division ALS 


coordinators, and Paramedic Chris Lefkaditis, and we 


responded in. 
On the way in or around when we arrived at -- 


we first responded to the Staten Island ferry. Around 


the time that we first got there or on the way in, I'm 


not really sure, was when the first tower fell. When I 


got to the Staten Island ferry, there was one BLS unit 


there. Shortly after -- and I don't know which unit it 
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was in the confusion. 


Shortly after that, an ALS unit showed up, 


and we established the triage treatment area at the 


Staten Island ferry on the 2nd Floor of the ferry 


terminal. Communications was gone. Basically I used 


my cell phone to do all the -- most of the 


communication with citywide. 


We set up a triage treatment area. As we 


established the area, you know, more resources started 


showing up. Somewhere along the way -- awhile later, 


Chief Basile came and took command of that area. Tt 


was, I would say, at least an hour or two into it by 


the time -- you know, we established the staging area, 


and the units started to respond to us. 


Q. Right. 
A. Basically we treated very few patients. The 
area -- it was mass confusion, because that was the 


staging point for the evacuation of downtown, so it 


took a bit of time and energy to get the area set up. 


With that, we started getting voluntaries and 


volunteers, and we had probably 30, 40 beds set up, you 
know, with plenty of staff, medical staff doctors, and 
such. 


I would say a little while after we wer 
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basically established, Dr. Cherson and Manny Delgado 
came in, and they get there shortly after the second 


tower fell, I think, because they were blown from the 


force of the tower falling. They were up there. 
I don't know time frames. I really can't 
tell. A little while after that, Chief Brown came in. 


We wound up treating and transporting Chief Brown, 
because he was in the rubble. 


A couple of hours into it, it was pretty 


obvious that we weren't getting too many patients at 


that location, and Lieutenant Phil Soto was up at the 


One Liberty Plaza screaming for help. He was right 


m 


there. he rubble was -- actually, I got there, you 


know, a little while later. I took my command car and 


two medics that came with me, Lisa and Chris, and we 
went up to Liberty Plaza, and it was a mess. 
It was just -- the rubble from the tower was 


on the stairs, on the Trinity side of One Liberty 


Plaza. By that time it was starting to get dark. It 


was starting to get dusk. I don't know whether it was 


the dust, or it was starting to get dark ora 


combination of both. 


There were a bunch of basically volunteers. 


There were some Jersey units there, some private units 
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there. I know particularly there was a girl Chris from 


somewhere in New Jersey who kind of set up 


like the 


triage treatment area in the lobby of One Liberty 


Plaza, and by the way, she did an excellent job. 


When I got there -- Phil got the 


re I guess a 


little bit before me, but he was more involved up on 


the rubble pile. I established the triage 


treatment. 


I, you know, kind of face-to-face with everybody. 


There was numerous doctors, numerous nurses, all 


volunteers. There were a bunch of people all over the 


place. 


I spent a lot of my time fighting with these 


people to keep them away from the pile, because I had 


some serious concerns about it being stable, which 


unfortunately, later on, proved to be true, becaus 


officers who were in the rubble. 


there was a secondary collapse, which I think wound up 


taking the lives of a couple of the Port Authority 


Somewhere during the course of the night -- I 


was there from daylight on Tuesday until about six 


o'clock, seven o'clock Wednesday morning, and 


somewhere -- during the course of the night, I had a 


problem with an Assist ambulance crew, tha 


t they 


were -- they had smuggled a reporter into ground zero 
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in the back of their ambulance. 


When I confronted them and tried 


straight answers, 


the reporter, and I convinced him to leave 


Back 


they got a bit belligerent. 


to the other part with the rubble. 


to get some 


So did 


the area. 


We 


had units operating close to the rubble pile anda 


couple of times on the rubbl 


Lieut 


Soto 


pil 


and I agreed 


that that was not a good situation, 


nant 


and we 


tried to get the attention -- we got the 


the fire supervisors, 


off 


a little bit more cautiously. 


attention of 


and I think they kind of backed 


to the edge of the rubble pile and were proceeding 


We pulled out I think about two or three more 


patients during the course of the evening. 


Gonzalez had shown up, because there was 


problems, you know, with doctors staying 


Dr. 
a bunch of 


off the pile, 


people, you know -- narcotics being sent 


to the front 


line, you know, via anyone who said that 


front needed them. You know, there were 
problems like that. 
I spoke to a police -- I think 


inspector, two-star inspector. 


I couldn' 


the doctor up 


a lot of 


ne was an 


t remember his 


name. 


I had issues with the Port Authori 


ty cops being 


up -- they were probably 30 yards into the rubble 
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climbing around, and shortly after that was when there 
was a secondary collapse. 


There was a Port Authority sergeant who came 


to our, you know, treatment area, and he requested som 


narcotics, the morphine, becaus ither one or two of 


his officers were trapped, and he made statements to 


the effect that they were going to try and cut them 
out. He said he was a nurse. 
With that, two doctors who were at my staging 


area naturally volunteered to go up on the rubble, so 


the paramedic decided I advised the paramedic to 


send them to give him the narcotics, and they did. 


To my knowledge -- and I was there all 
night -- those officers never came to our staging 
area. 

It was just mayhem. I don't know how else to 
explain it. For the most part, our people and the 


volunteers, you know, they really did a really good 
job, a little bit unorganized, in my opinion. Like I 


said, unfortunately, I spent too much time -- I think I 


had to spend way too much time baby-sitting the doctors 


and nurses, volunteers. They really had no idea, no 
conception of command, and to the command -- they were 


all great and willing to help and all that kind of 
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stuff. 


As a matter of fact, the fact that there were 


no patients or very few patients contributed to 
everyone being anxious and mulling around and all that 
type of stuff, and it just kind of complicated things a 
bit more. 


What did get my attention, and the hair on my 


arm stands up as we talk about it, the peopl mayb 


not the higher-ranking, but the people who were down in 


the trenches cops, the firemen -- it was that they 


worked like they had worked together forever, like two 
good partners. They, you know -- for the most part, 


you know, listened to direction, you know, when it made 


sense, and anything you needed, people were right 
there, you know, hand in hand. 


The volunteers, the public were outstanding. 


Even that early on, there were people walking around, 
you know, giving out cold drinks, you know, all of that 
kind of stuff. It was -- it was what kept me going the 
whole time. 

I wound up being there from Tuesday morning 


until Friday, approximately 60 out of the 72 hours. I 


went home because 
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Back to that Tuesday night again, there was a 
secondary collapse, which I'm not sure, but in my 


opinion, and what I think happened, that's what wound 


up taking a couple of those Port Authority cops that 


were missing. 


Along with that, just in the mayhem to get 


away, we wound up treating three or four patients, just 


who got trampled, you know. You know, we had some 
problem with some organization. It's kind of 
difficult. 

First of all, just two lieutenants. Phil 


Soto spent most of his time up at the edge of the pile 


with a couple of crews. Again, we face to faced a 


couple of times. We tried to keep the personnel at the 
pile as minimal as we could. 

First of all, there were plenty of people. 
Second of all, nobody knew and it turned out hindsight 


is great, but there wound up being a secondary collapse 


a little bit later on the other side, which -—- let me 
just kind of get a referenc 

QO. The west side? 

A. I was at Trinity and Liberty. 


Q. Right. 
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A. Somewhere over her 

QO. North, up near -- 

A. Somewhere in this area. 

QO. Right, it would be towards -- 

A. Is that the northeast plaza building. 
Q. Yes, near West and Vesey. 

A. There was some kind of other -- another 


secondary collapse or something, because you heard the 


big crash, and everybody by that time now they are 


already veryone's on eggshells. Anytime you heard 
any kind of a -- whether it was a crane on the other 
side or anything that sounded lik people wer 


squirming and running. 

I wound up getting out of there Wednesday 
morning, like I said, somewhere around seven o'clock, 
six, seven. The time frame was fuzzy. I came home. I 


came back to the battalion. I wound up being treated 


at St. Joseph's ER, because my eyes were so severely 


irritated. I had bilateral abrasions. 


I went home for seemed like forever, but 


it turns out there was, like, a five-hour span between 


when I drove to Commack and got back here. I was back 
here by about 12 o'clock. 


As a matter of fact, Lisa and Chris were 
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waiting for me and wanted to know what took me so long, 


and we headed right back in again. When I got there, 


Captain Boyle was there. I can't think of one of the 


doctors. There was a doctor from the Fire Department. 


He was involved with FEMA. Kind of a big guy, oriental 


or Hawaiian type. I don't remember his name. 


At that point, there was a triage treatment 


at Church and West at the Stuyvesant School. 


Q. Right. 
A. And at that point -- this is midday on 
Wednesday. It was still out of control. Narcotics and 


supplies were being sent up to the front line with 


civilians with a piece of masking tape on their shirt 


saying "EMT," and sending, again, supplies and even 
narcotics until -- I think it was Dr. Gonzalez was 
there. He told me kind of get a grip on the situation 
at Stuyvesant School, see what's going on. I did. 

We set up security. We set up they pretty 
much had a treatment area set up. There was, you know, 
doctors, nurses. What wound up happening, with the 


help of Dr. Gonzalez, we put a stop to all the supplies 


going up to the front, first of all, without anyone we 
knew. We tried to get a grip on that. 


We set up security in the Stuyvesant 
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building, because there was a couple of problems with 
reporters and cameras and all that kind of stuff. It 


got to the point where I had to get -- I don't know 


whether they were National Guard or whoever they 


wer they were military -- to set up at all the 


entrances. 


We broke the teams, the doctors and nurses, 


into two, sent some of them upstairs to rest. There 
was a Dr. Rich Machette and a Nurse Jo. I don't even 
know -- who basically took control, and we brought -- 
one was as a leader for the day, one was the leader for 
the night. 


They pretty much took control of the medical 


staff and with me. We pretty much got a grip on it. I 
had a half a dozen masseuses show up, who were willing 
to -- and they set up shop, and they were giving out 


massages to, you know, anyone, just send them over. 


You know, guys had been there now for over 24 
hours, and they were great, and a medical staff -- 


there was probably two teams of maybe 20 to 30 doctors 


and nurses, and some -- you know, we mixed them with 
our people. 
Basically we had about six or eight, you 


know, stretchers set up, you know, for serious critical 
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patients, and there was a doctor and at least one nurse 


and one EMT at each stretcher. We had an eye wash 


area, and they really set up. I just kind of, you 


know, got it flowing a little better, but this guy Rich 
Machette, this doctor, and this Nurse Jo really were 
outstanding, and that's when supplies started showing 
up from everywhere. 


IT had a guy on a tractor trailer with 21 


pallets. Said, you know, he was told to come down 
here. I didn't have the need here. I sent him back up 
to Chelsea Pier. I took a little bit of -- it was 


gowns, and gloves and that kind of stuff. 


My main problem with the whole thing was the 


civilian medical people. I mean, doctors really had no 


idea. I had an anesthesiologist show up with a black 


bag full of drugs. I mean, like, you know, and he was 


going to anesthesize someone before he tubed them. H 


had no concept of the fact that our paramedics tube 


people all the time, and he really had I mean, h 


meant well 


I wound up asking him to leave because h 
became such a nuisance, you know. We kind of set up 
with Rich and Joe, so that I wouldn't be bothered with 


every little nonsense, and the guy just got to be such 
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a pain in the ass that I had to ask him to leave that 


we didn't need him. 


Similar with physical therapists. Everybody 
wanted to be in on all the conversations and all that, 


and I spent a lot of my time, you know, blocking and 


screening people who you really don't have time to 


explain. These doctors and such are so used to being 


in charge, and they had really no concept of the 


magnitude, or incident command at all. 


I think that should be something that someone 


should, in a general, or whatever or something to that 


ffect, because I spent a lot of my time schmoozing 


doctors and trying to get them out of my way. 


Q. Right. 

A. I was there Wednesday until Thursday morning, 
eight o'clock or so Thursday morning. The whole time 
my radio was pretty much useless. I used my cell phone 


for most of the communications, and I lost that for 


awhile in between ther 


I had received a couple of calls during the 


course of the night because of my nine year old hada 


nightmare that I had been killed, and around then was 
when the news of Carlos Lillo started spreading around 


that he was missing. I broke him in when he started. 
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He was a partner of mine. 
Anyway, by Thursday morning, I had to go home 
and take care of my son. He refused to go to school 


until he saw me, so I went home, and I took him to 


school, and I spoke to the counselors at the school, 
tried to get a couple of hours sleep. 

I came back. It was late Thursday, about 
four o'clock, somewhere around then. I was there 
Thursday, and I was basically with Captain Boyle 


helping him with logistics, and he was just exhausted 


so he went -- I don't know whether the ship was there 


yet or he went uptown to one of the hotels that were 


letting people sleep or whatever, and I kind of -- I 
was there with Chief Perrugia and Lieutenant Mann. 

At that time somewhere during the course of 
the night Thursday, I met a Chief Smith. There was a 


frantic rush because he had misplaced a piece of 


equipment on one of our gators, and he was frantic over 
it. You know, no one would elaborate over the radio 
what it was or whatever, and when I finally tracked it 


down, it turned out to be a Scott pack with a piece of 


the skull still attached to it, and wound up being 


Captain Amato's, from Squad 1, Scott pack. 


It was amazing to me. The chief was, like, 
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frantic and upset and on the verge of tears and all 


that. When I finally -- I didn't know what it was, and 


when I he opened it up. I brought it to him. He 


opened it up. He looked at it, and he handed it back 


to me and told me what it was. 

By the time I, like, checked it out, and I 
was looking up to see how the chief was, because he was 
obviously upset and it was Chief Smith. He handed it 
over, and he did his job, and he was going back to 
work, and, you know, I had told him because when I 


brought him to the morgue, the morgue was, you know, 


barely set up (inaudible) and the marshals that were 


there, we kind of -- I kind of peeked over their 
shoulder while they were trying to figure out whose it 
was, the Squad 1 Position 1, which is the captain from 
Squad 1, and when I went back to at least give the 
chief some information, he was already gone back to 


work, you know, which was pretty moving. 


By that time it started raining during the 


course of the night between Thursday and Friday. To be 


honest, I was pretty disappointed in how the movement 


of our personnel went out, was seriously lacking, you 


know. We had an academy staff that was there for, 


like, 20 hours, waiting, like, four hours for a ride 


DOMINI 


home, 


In my opinion, 


in charge, 


that point, I 


difficult for me to be 


that 


was not happy 


understood as best the 


but when, you know, 


face, I knew it was 


and I wound up leaving there. 


to take the academy st 
I pulled out. 


Took a coupl 


and then I've been back there 


a ride out of there, 


I'm in charge, 


had to pull myself, 


I was there, 
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and we couldn't effect it. 


a lot of the -- you know, I'm 


started taking place, and at 
because it was 

gin with. Naturally, my family 
although they 


y could that's where I had to be, 


that ugly stuff started showing its 


time for me to back out of there, 
When I finally got a bus 
aff out, it was when I left, and 


e of days off, and I went back, 


two weeks ago, and I went 


back a couple of days to work the morgue sector. I 
worked EMAP sector, and then the next week I was there 
for three more days, and now three or four weeks into 


it, and we still were 


people in and out of t 


not organized enough to get our 


here in a reasonable fashion. 


Every day wound up being 16 hours, 17 hours. 

QO. Of a 12-hour tour? 

A. Right. Well, it was a regular tour for me. 
I went there on straight time. 

QO. Right. 
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A. So it wound up being 16 hours, 15 hours. 

QO. Right. 

A. It's just the people -- this is my own -- the 
public -- had it not been for the public, I couldn't 
have done it. You know, as much as there were thes 


incidents of the isolated assholes who acted stupid and 


this kind of stuff, you know, that happens all the time 


unfortunately. It brings out the shit in people as 


much as it brings out the good in people. 


When I went back there Wednesday I was 


driving in -- West Street was lined, like, from the 
Chelsea Pier to, like, 59th Street where I came across 
town, or somewhere thereabouts, with the public. There 
were people walking around, you know, handing you 
sodas, handing you gloves, handing you cold drinks. 

If it were not for the public and their 
support, I probably would not have been able to do it. 
When I came home that Wednesday morning, my pharmacist 

-- and I live in Commack, which is you know, 45 


minutes from the city, you know, I explained to him, 


look, I need this prescription. It was for my eyes. 


Tf you can't do it right now, I have to leave, 
because -- he dropped what he was doing. He did it. 


Thursday when I went home for a couple of 
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hours, I had seen my doctor because my feet were all 


screwed up. I broke a couple of toes. My feet were 


really bad. I wound up -- my doctor stopped in the 


middle of treating a patient, brought me in. He wound 


up giving me cortisone shots, because my feet were so 
screwed up. He wrote me scripts, called them in to the 


pharmacy, you know, and they are pretty far removed. 


They really didn't have to do all that, especially the 
doctor. He just like -- and that was -- that was far 
away. 

Saturday and Sunday I stayed home, and 


although I would have liked to have just relaxed, ther 


was a steady flow at my house of neighbors, friends -- 
neighbors that I'm really not, you know, close with and 
stuff that knew I had been down there that had seen 
some pictures, and it made a difference. 
I think that's about my story. 
MR. TAMBASCO: All right, Dom. I thank you 
for your story. The interview concludes. It's 


7:09 a.m. Thanks again, Dom. 


